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SAYINGS  AND  DOINGS. 

Words,  said  the  Athenian  orator,  if  not  accompanied  by 
actions,  must  appear  vain  and  contemptible.  Of  the  truth  of 
this  remark,  the  conduct  of  his  countrymen  towards  Philip 
of  Macedon,  furnishes  a  striking  illustration.  Convinced  of 
the  ambitious  designs  wMch  Philip  was  forming  against  the 
liberties  of  Greece,  the  Athenians  day  after  day  met  in  as¬ 
sembly,  listened  to  the  declamations  of  their  orators,  and 
passed  decrees  for  raising  armaments  adequate  to  the  emer¬ 
gency.  Their  decrees,  however,  were  merely  waste  paper, 
the  forces  never  were  raised  or  raised  too  late  and  in  inade¬ 
quate  numbers,  and  after  an  ineftectual  struggle  terminating 
in  the  battle  of  Cheronea,  Philip  succeeded  in  rendering 
himself  master  of  Greece. 

The  remark  of  the  Athenian  orator  is  strikingly  applica¬ 
ble  to  the  present  state  of  the  Educational  cause  among 
ourselves.  The  necessity  of  popular  education  to  the  well 
being  of  ''*ee  governments,  has  been  again  and  again  demon¬ 
strated.  1  rom  Maine  to  Florida,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Banks  of  the  Missouri  no  voice  has  been  raised,  except  to 
echo  back  the  popular  sentiment  If  eloquent  speeches  and 
strong  resolutions  or  even  Legislative  enactments  could  edu¬ 
cate  a  people  the  work  must  have  been  achieved.  When 
however  we  enquire  what  has  been  done  to  train  the 
teacher  or  to  secure  for  him  an  adequate  remuneration  for 
his  labors ;  when  we  enquire  how  long  the  schools  are 
kept  open  during  the  year,  what  branches  are  taught  and 
what  are  the  qualifications  of  those  actually  engaged  in  the 
work  of  teaching — the  mortifying  conviction  is  forced  on  us, 
that  after  all  the  work  is  yet  to  begin.  In  some  parts  of  the 
Union,  indeed,  speaking  has  given  place  to  action.  Massa¬ 
chusetts  has  set  a  noble  example.  New  York  is  following 
vigorously  out  the  plans  which  she  has  adopted.  Connecti¬ 
cut  is  awaking  from  her  long  slumber — Ohio  is  pressing 


on  with  the  energy  of  youthful  vigor.  Nor  is  our  own  •  work  may  well  lead  us  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
Pennsylvania  insensible  to  what  is  passing  around  her.  In  '  some  of  the  advocates  ;  it  is;  nevertheless,  a  con* 
the  amount  of  her  pecuniary  contributions  to  the  cause,  she  !  venient  loop  /*  to  hang  a  speech  on,”  and  is  ad- 
equalsif  not  excels  most  of  the  other  States.  What  wc  mirably  fitted  to  shew  the  affection  of  the  candi- 
want  is  union  among  the  Educational  corps — combined  ef-  j  date  for  the  “  dear  people.  But,  I  fear,  “  Com- 

fort-for  the  attainment  of  common  ends-above  all  the  con-  mon  Schools”  are  too  often  on  the  lips,  while 

centrating  of  our  efforts  for  supplying  the  greatdefect  of  our  # office  only  is  in  the  heart.  Else,  why  in 
system  the  want  of  thoroughly  qualified  teachers.  The  halls  of  leg.slat.OU  do  we  find  this  same  advo- 

. .  .  u  1  •  .1  defeating  every  enlightened  and  liberal  plan, 

mode  in  which  this  is  to  be  accamplished  is  comparatively  ,  .  ?  ,  i  -n  .  i-  *  .u 

Ill  nii>i.u  iiiu,  u  r  r  J  ,  _n,i  aanplinmner  aiieh  nnlv  as  mill  lipen  alivp  the 


a  matter  of  little  importance.  We  have  our  own  opinions 


and  sanctioning  such  only  as  will  keep  alive  the 
subject,  without  accomplishing  the  object.  How- 


on  this  point,  which  we  have  advocated  to  the  best  of  our  |  . 

ability.  What  we  desire,  however,  is  to  sec  measures  taken  ^  there  is  great  need  in  our  section  of  the  state, 
for  realizing  any  feasible  plan.  While  we  are  disputing  how  of  well-organized  schools,  of  institutions  to  ad- 
the  defect  is  to  be  supplied,  the  whole  common  school  sys-  ^  vance  the  work  of  education,  and  to  elevate  its 
tern  is  endangered  by  its  continuance.  As  istheteacher  so  is  ,  standard  ;  in  a  word,  there  must  be  an  entire  re- 
the  school,  and  if  the  system  is  to  be  judged  by  this  test  either  ;  volution  of  feeling  and  of  action,  before  any  thing 
the  public  mind  must  retrograde  or  the  system  must  fall,  effectual  is  accomplished.  Where  is  the  civilized 

Meanwhile  the  youth  of  the  Commonwealth  are  growing  up  community  in  the  old  or  new  world,  with  the 
to  manhood^  receiving  such  instruction  only  as  the  Cgmmon  advantages,  which  can  furnish  settlements 

Schools  afford.  While  the  question  has  been  debating,  the  |  ninety  famtilies  with  scarcely  an  individual  that 
period  of  attendance  on  school  has  to  many  of  them  passed  read  and  write  ?  Where  else  are  youth  en- 
away.  To  those  improvement  comes  too  late.  •  What  a  mo-  i  ®0“rag®d  lo  enter  upon  public  life  with  so  little 

,  ..  I  •  j- I  .•  »  1  preparation,  with  so  small  an  amount  of  general  or 

I  protessional  knowledge  :  But  before  this  audience 
^  i  it  is  unnecessary  to  prove  what  every  one  feels. 

From  the  Common  School  Advocate.  j  {Jj0  necessity  of  reform,  of  vigorous  persevering 

POPULAR  EDUCATION.  |  effort  in  the  cause  we  espouse.  And  I  am  cer- 

„  „  , ,  ,  r  t  n.  L  1  n  Ttt  r,  |  lain  no  Small  portion  of  Tennessee  is  in  earnest ; 

Mdress,  by  Joseph  Fstabrook,.d.  M.,  Pres- ,  intelligent  citizens  are  in  earnest;  her  edu- 
tdent  of  East  Tennessee  College.  j  ^^ted  sons  are  in  earnest,  and  will  make  any  sac- 

This  is  a  sensible  production  of  a  sensible  man.  rifice,  encounter  any  labor,  to  sustain  and  carry 
In  proof  of  this  proposition,  take  the  following  forward  the  most  liberal  legislative  enactments, 
extracts: —  i  A  mint  of  money  will  do  no  good,  unless  ju’di- 

“  I  make  no  apology,  then,  for  introducing  the  ciously  appiopriated.  It  must  be  attended  with 
very  common  subject  of  popular  education  ;  not  intellectual  power ;  a  moral  energy  must  be  ex« 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  its  indissoluble  con- 1  erted,  without  which  any  and  every  system  will 
nection  with  our  present  form  of  government,  fail.”  *  »  *  *  » 

since  its  benefits  are  a  theme  of  eulogy  in  every  i  **  Union  of  action  between  all  the  grades  of 
part  of  our  country.  And  had  eulogy  and  decla-  Seminaries  is  indispensable  to  success, 
mation  been  all  that  was  wanting,  in  our  own  |  No  one  doubts  the  truth  of  this  remark  who  is 
state,  long  since,  knowledge  would  have  knocked  personally,  or  particularly  acquainted  with  the 
at  every  man  s  door  and  have  been  found  an  in-  history  of  popular  education  and  the  circumstan- 
mate  of  every  dwelling.  But,  still,  any  facts  or  ces  attending  it,  in  that  part  of  the  countrr,  where 
suggestions  connected  with  its  advancement,  any  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  has  been  ac- 
circumstance,  tending,  in  the  smallest  degree,  to  complished.  The  different  grades  of  literary  In- 
elevate  the  standard  of  literature  and  science  stitutions  are  there  so  interwoven  with  each  other, 
among  us,  is  a  matter  of  deep  concern.  And  so  mutually  dependent,  that  the  system  of  com- 
And  though,  as  has  been  intimated,  I  may  add  mon  schools  cannot  be  understood,  without  per- 
nothing  to  the  present  stock  of  knowledge  on  this  ceiving  also,  that  the  higher  seminaries  are  essen- 
subject,  I  can  at  least  bear  testimony  to  the  value  tial  to  their  existence  and  vitality ;  that  any  at- 
of  those  lucid  statements  and  able  opinions  with  tempt  to  rear  up  the  one  without  the  others,  will 
which  you  are  familiar,  and  to  which  I  have  al-  be  as  useless  as  to  expect  growth  from  transplant- 
ready  alluded.  ing  the  limbs  of  a  tree,  leaving  behind  its  trunk 

The  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  people  and  roots.  Nor  can  I  more  fully  illustrate  the 
is  termed  by  orators  and  politicians  the  corner-  importance  of  concert  in  action  and  feeling,  than' 
stone  of  our  political  fabric.  With  few  excep-  by  referring  to  the  system  of  education  thus  hap- 
tions  it  is  badly  laid,  or  rather,  not  laid  at  all ;  and  pily  and  usefully  established.” 
though  in  some  states  it  is  a  never-failing  topic  of  *  *  •  #  * 

panegyric,  nothing  effectual  has  been  accomplish-  “  Our  youth  enter  upon  professional  life  with 
ed ;  the  instances  are  indeed  few,  where  efficient  too  little  preparation. 

®nerg®tic  action  bears  any  proportion  to  its  ac-  “  This  practice,  so  injurious  to  professional 
knowledged  importance.  So  much  talk  without  excellence,  to  the  community  and  to  the  interests 
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itual — to  whatever  may  atill  linger  with  us  of  the 
frankness  and  freshness  of  our  nrtt  nature— of  the 
devotedness  and  true-heartedness  of  youth.  These 
are  the  regenerators  which  we  want,  imagination  ; 
or  realities — wisdom  or  folly, — they  at  least  raise 
us,  and  keep  us  above  the  sordid  and  the  vile 
they  give  us  another  conscience  besides  expedi¬ 
ency,  and  a  nobler  glory  than  successful  chicane. 
An  edncation  which  tends,  however  remotely,  to 
produce  or  prolong  these  effects,  is  a  good  educa¬ 
tion,  but  especially  a  good  national  education.  It 
is  what  these  nations  call  for — what  is  alone 
worthy  of  these  nations.  We  have  had  enough 
of  the  material,  and  the  gross,  enough  of  earth  ; 
it  is  time  that  a  higher  and  purer  spirit,  some¬ 
what  more  allied  to  soul,  somewhat  less  to  sense, 
should  be  allowed  to  breathe  upon  us,  as  in  the 
olden  time ;  and  if  it  cannot  purge  us  from  this 
dross,  to  preserve  at  least  from  such  contagion, 
that  young  and  yet  untainted  generation  which  is 
destined  so  soon  to  take  our  place.” 

TERRACULTURAL. 

From  the  CuUivuior. 

INDUCEMENTS  FOR  CULTIVATING 
FRUIT. 

J.  Duel,  Esa- — Feeling  desirous  in  common 
with  you  as  conductor,  and  the  numerous  readers 
and  correspondents  of  the  Cultivator,  of  “  im¬ 
proving  the  soil  and  the  mind,”  I  have  taken  the 
Uberty  of  extracting  from  a  periodical  I  took  some 
years  ago,  from  a  subject  the  title  of  which  is 
“Fruit  a  substitute  for  ardent  spirits” — The  wri¬ 
ter  says,  “  I  am  fully  of  the  opinion  that  the  ha¬ 
bits  of  temperance  and  intemperance  in  different 
nations,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  some  extent  at  least 
to  their  possession  or  want  of  an  abundance  and 
variety  of  fruit,  particularly  of  the  finer  and  more 
delicious  kinds. 

The  temperance  which  prevails  in  the  south 
of  Europe  has  been  ascribed  to  the  general  use 
of  wine.  That  this  is  a  cause  of  very  considera¬ 
ble  influence  cannot  be  doubted.  For  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  wine  to  produce  an  intemperate  appe¬ 
tite  is  far  less  than  that  of  distilled  spirits  or  malt 
liquors.  But  when  it  is  considered  that  in  the 
northern  countries  of  Europe,  those  wines  only 
are  held  in  estimation  which  are  fitted  to  produce 
excitement,  and  that  to  a  considerable  extent  they 
are  subservient  to  intemperance;  while  in  Italy, 
for  instance,  where  intoxication  is  of  exceeding 
rare  occurrence,  those  wines  are  preferred  which 
are  sweet  and  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  that  they 
are  used  solely  for  the  purpose  of  refreshment; 
it  becomes  necessary  to  look  out  for  some  other 
cause  for  the  singularly  temperate  use  which  is 
made  of  wine  itself  in  the  soutliern  countries  of 
Europe.  This  cause,  it  is  believed,  will  be  found 
in  the  use  of  fruits,  which  are  very  abundant  in 
those  countries  where  the  vine  flourishes.  But 
the  tendency  of  wine  to  create  an  intemperate 
appetite  is  comparatively  so  small,  the  quantity 
of  weak  and  therefore  harmles  wine  mside  and 
consumed  in  countries  producing  the  vine  is  so 
great,  and  so  excellent  is  the  fruit  itself,  that  the 
vine  may  doubtless  with  propriety  be  cultivated 
for  the  purpose  of  checking  intemperance. 

In  the  United  States  of  America,  though  well 
fitted  for  the  production  of  fruit  throughout  nearly 
their  whole  extent,  drunkenness  or  intemperance 
is  every  where  common.  This  may  perhaps  be 
considered  an  anomaly.  But  it  admite,  I  think, 
of  a  satisfactory  explanation.  The  original  set¬ 


tlers  of  this  country  were  principally  from  the 
British  Isles,  and  brought  with  them  a  taste  for 
fermented  liquors,  which  they  had  contracted  in 
their  native  land.  For  a  long  period  they  were 
of  necessity  wholly  destitute  of  fruit,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  inferior  kinds  which  grew 
wild.  And  even  to  this  day  the  more  delicious 
fruits,  such  I  mean  as  are  suited  to  the  climate, 
are  by  no  means  extensively  raised.  On  proba¬ 
bly  ^nine-tenths  of  the  farms  in  what  may  be 
termed  the  old  states,  there  is  little  fruit  of  any 
value,  with  the  exception  of  apples,  and  these 
often  not  grafted.  Peaches  were  formerly  com¬ 
mon,  but  now  they  are  very  rare,  though  with  a 
little  pains  eaiily  raised  in  any  quantity.  En¬ 
glish  cherries,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  places 
are  by  no  means  abundant.  Good  pears  in  any 
considerable  variety  are  seldom  seen.  And  straw¬ 
berries,  raspberries  and  gooseberries,  are  cultiva¬ 
ted  in  only  a  small  number  of  gardens.  Here 
and  there  an  individual  is  attentive  to  the  raising 
of  fruit.  Though  but  few  families,  probably  not 
more  tnan  one  in  five  hundred,  are  well  supplied 
the  year  round  with  the  various  fruits  suited  to 
the  season.  Hitherto,  therefore,  in  this  country 
the  use  of  fruit  can  have  had  but  a  partial  influ¬ 
ence  in  promoting  temperance. 

The  manner  in  which  fruit  is  made  to  supply 
the  place  of  fermented  liquors  is  easily  explained, 
and  the  statement,  it  is  believed,  will  correspond 
with  what  most  persons  have  experienced  or  ob¬ 
served.  In  the  intervals  of  our  regularly  esta¬ 
blished  meals,  we  all  occasionally,  and  very  ma¬ 
ny  of  us  constantly,  either  feel,  or  fancy  that  we 
feel,  the  need  of  some  slight  refreshment.  At 
such  times,  if  fruit  is  not  to  be  had,  many  per¬ 
sons  resort  to  fermented  liquors,  and  thus  insen¬ 
sibly  lay  a  foundation  for  intemperance.  But  if 
they  are  in  possession  of  delicious  fruits,  these 
are  almost  always  chosen  by  temperate  people  in 
preference  to  the  choicest  wines.  This  need  of 
refreshment  is  more  especially  felt  in  summer, 
consequent  upon  the  exhaustion  occasioned  by 
heat  and  fatigue.  Fruit  is  then  found  to  answer 
the  double  purpose  of  quenching  thirst,  and  re¬ 
cruiting  exhausted  animal  nature,  and  in  the  most 
perfect  manner.  It  is  a  consideration  also  wor¬ 
thy  of  remark,  that  when  our  friends  visit  us, 
the  feelings  of  hospitality  very  justly  prompt  us 
to  set  before  them  some  refreshment,  a  refresh¬ 
ment  not  only  generally  acceptable,  but  often 
needed.  Those  who  have  no  fruit  very  common¬ 
ly  offer  their  friends  some  kind  of  fermented  li¬ 
quors,  the  very  thing,  perhaps,  which  is  neither 
needed  nor  desired.  But  those  who  have  fruit, 
almost  invariably  bring  it  forward,  and  to  the  evi¬ 
dent  satisfaction  of  their  guests.  And  when  fruit 
and  liquors  are  both  presented,  the  first  is  seized 
with  avidity,  and  the  wine,  the  strong  beer,  and 
the  spirits  are  generally  left  untoushed.  The 
man,  indeed,  whose  appetite  is  not  satisfied  with 
the  delicious  fruits  alone,  already  possesses  a  dan¬ 
gerous  fondness  for  spirituous  liquors.  It  may 
be  thought  by  some,  that  the  laboring  classes  of 
the  community  would  set  but  little  value  upon 
the  substitute  here  proposed  for  ardent  spirits. 
Whether  they  would  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the 
use  which  they  make  of  ardent  spirits  is  detri¬ 
mental. — But  what  reason  can  be  assigned  why 
thy  should  value  fruit  less  than  other  men.  They 
have  the  same  appetite,  and  fruit  is  equally  re¬ 
freshing  to  them.  The  reformation  of  drunken 
laborers,  by  the  substitution  of  fruit  for  ardent 
spirits,  is  certainly  not  expected  ;  nor  indeed  the 


reformation  of  any  class  of  drunkards.  But  in 
those  cases  where  the  natural  taste  has  not  been 
vitiated  by  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  it  is  believ¬ 
ed  that  fruit  would  be  chosen  by  laborers  invaria¬ 
bly,  in  preference  to  ardent  spirits — allowing  at 
the  same  time,  that  they  were  properly  aware  of 
the  danger  of  intemperance.  Nothing  certainly 
can  be  conceived  of,  more  suited  to  the  wants  of 
a  laborer,  toiling  in  the  dust  or  sun,  athirst  and 
weary,  than  a  plate  of  strawberries,  a  melon,  or 
basket  of  cherries,  or  peaches,  or  apples, — With 
these  and  other  fruits,  which  misht  easily  be 
raised  in  suificient  abundance,  together  with  some 
simple  drinks,  as  common  beer,  milk  and  molas¬ 
ses  and  water,  and  cider  when  desired,  the  labor¬ 
ing  classes  of  the  community  would  undoubtedly 
be  able  to  perform  the  greatest  quantity  of  work, 
with  the  highest  health,  and  in  the  best  spirits. 

The  expense  of  cultivating  fruit  is  much  less 
than  is  generally  supposed.  In  the  court-yards 
and  gardens  connected  with  most  houses,  there  is 
ground  sufficient — and  ground  usually  unoccupied 
—for  raising  in  abundance,  every  variety  of  fruit 
suited  to  the  climate,  with  the  single  exception  of 
apples.  The  original  expense  of  procuring  the 
trees  is  trifling;  and  even  this  may  soon  be  whol¬ 
ly  saved,  by  a  little  pains  in  raising  them.  That 
which  is  indispensably  necessary,  and  which  con¬ 
stitutes  the  principal  difficulty  in  the  way  of  pro¬ 
curing  fruit,  is  the  frequent  attention  requisite  for 
preserving  the  trees  from  injury  while  young,  for 
improving  the  fruit  by  introducing  good  sorts,  and 
keeping  up  a  continued  supply.  But  this  requi¬ 
site  attention  makes  no  serious  encroachment 
upon  the  time  ;  and  those  who  have  bestowed  it, 
have  found  themselves  abundantly  compensated 
by  the  pleasure  and  healthfulness  of  the  occupa¬ 
tion,  aside  from  the  direct  enjoyment  of  their  la¬ 
bors. 

Very  great  exertions  are  now  making,  to  ban¬ 
ish  all  improper  use  of  ardent  spirits  from  our 
land.  In  these  exertions,  every  Christian  and 
every  philanthropist  must  rejoice.  Since  the 
commencement  of  these  exertions,  the  importance 
of  providing  substitutes  for  ardent  spirits  has  fre¬ 
quently  occurred  to  the  benevolent,  and  various 
substitutes  have  been  suggested.  In  recommend¬ 
ing  fruit  for  this  purpose,  it  is  not  designed  to 
have  it  take  the  place  of  other  suitable  substi¬ 
tutes  ;  but  to  have  it  introduced  into  their  num¬ 
ber,  with  that  rank  and  importance  in  the  scale 
to  which  its  just  claims  may  entitle  it. 

If  in  your  judgment,  there  is  any  in  the  fore¬ 
going  extract,  worthy  a  place  in  the  columns  of 
the  Cultivator,  you  can  insert  it.  It  is  submitted 
entirely  to  your  consideration. 

Yours, 

SIMEON  McCOY. 

Deckertown,  March  \st.  1839. 

From  the  Maine  Farmer. 

LET  WELL  ALONE. 

Whilst  passing  yesterday  the  late  residence  of 
William  Rowe  who  was  a  man  of  a  very  eccen¬ 
tric  character,  I  was  deeply  impressed  with  the 
folly  of  farmers  abandoning  a  pursuit  in  which 
fortune  has  placed  them  and  seeking  to  better 
their  condition  in  untried  paths.  William  Rowe 
or  as  he  was  generally  called  in  this  vicinity, 
Billy  Rowe,  was  capable  of  making  a  pretty  good 
farmer; — and  he  commenced  in  that  business  with 
tolerable  fair  prospects.  He  had  nothing  of  pro¬ 
perty  when  he  began  life  to  be  sure,  his  father 
I  being  very  poor,  but  with  the  blessing  of  health 
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and  strength,  having  purchased  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  acres  of  poor  land,  he  commenced  clearing 
it.  The  land  he  bought  lay  on  the  south  side  of 
one  of  the  large  swells  of  land  in  the  town  of 
Phillips.  Shielded  by  the  hill  behind  from  the 
cold  north  winds,  and  open  towards  the  sun  it 
was  well  situated  for  the  climate  of  forty-five  de¬ 
grees  north — and  compared  with  other  places  in 
this  region  of  the  earth,  it  could  with  truth  be 
said  of  it — 

“Here  smiling  spring  her  earliest  visits  paid 
And  parting  summer’s  lingering  blooms  delayed.” 

Hence  Rowe  went  on  for  several  years  cutting 
down  trees  and  clearing  and  cultivating  his  farm; 
and  he  might  now  have  been  a  substantial  and  in¬ 
dependent  farmer,  but  he  desired  to  be  suddenly 
rich  and  great.  Being  seized  with  the  specula¬ 
tive  mind  which  pervaded  this  county  afew  years 
ago  he  abandoned  his  farm  and  went  to  push  his 
fortune  in  other  lands,  where  it  is  said  he  is  now 
desperately  poor.  But  in  praise  of  Rowe  it  can 
be  said  he  has  left  one  valuable  memorial  behind 
him. 

He  set  out  an  orchard — This  is  now  flourish¬ 
ing  and  bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the  best  orchards  in 
Phillips.  Many  a  man  of  more  talents  and  more 
advantages  than  Billy  Rowe  possessed  has  not 
left  behind  him  so  valuable  a  memorial  of  his 
worth  and  benevolence  as  a  good  orchard.  Whilst 
looking  at  this  young  and  thrifty  orchard  and  at 
the  farm  which  Rowe  had  taken  from  the  forest 
and  reduced  and  cultivated  I  pardon  his  eccentri¬ 
cities  and  dropping  a  tear  for  his  follies  I  set  him 
down  as  a  benefactor  of  his  race.  I  have  a  high 
regard  for  the  pioneerwho  pushes  into  the  wilder¬ 
ness  and  makes  it  to  bud  and  blossom-like  the  rose. 
He  seems  to  hold  the  soil  he  cultivates  by  a  bet¬ 
ter  title  than  he  who  purchases  it  with  money. 
Under  Providence  he  is  instrumental  in  making 
the  advantages  which  surround  him.  He  is  not 
fed  by  the  sweat  and  toil  of  others,  but  he  eats 
and  drinks  and  literally  enjoys  the  good  of  his 
labor.  He  lives  a  rural  king,  and  having  dis¬ 
charged  all  the  duties  of  his  station  with  honor 
and  fidelity  both  towards  his  fellowmen  and  his 
God,  with  a  good  conscience  he  can  die  in  hope 
of  a  glorious  immortality  beyond  the  grave. 
Whilst  thinking  over  the  pleasures  of  a  farmer’s 
life  these  lines  have  come  into  my  mind. 

“O,  knew  he  but  his  happiness, 

Of  men  the  happiest.” 

Well  might  the  Prince  of  Roman  Poets  say, 
after  having  invoked  the  Muses  to  grant  his  first 
petition,  which  was  to  give  him  to  understand 
some  philosophical  matters,  which  were  unknown 
in  that  age,  and  were  considered  of  vast  impor¬ 
tance, — 

“But  if  my  heavy  blood  restrain  the  flight, 

Of  my  free  soul  aspiring  to  the  height 
Of  nature  and  unclouded  fields  of  light — 

My  next  desire  is,  void  of  care  and  strife. 

To  lead  a  soft,  secure  inglorious  life — 

A  country  cottage  near  a  crystal  flood, 

A  winding  valley,  and  a  lofty  wood.” 

Philo  Aoricola. 

Phillips  April  12,  1839. 


From  the  Franklin  Farmer. 

Silk  Culture  Going  Ahead  in  Kentucky. 

We  are  very  much  pleased  with  the  intelli¬ 
gence  communicated  in  the  following  letter  from 
a  friend  who  is  one  of  the  most  respectable  gen¬ 
tlemen  in  the  State ;  and  we  wish  him  and  his 


enterprising  coadjutors  the  most  abundant  success 
in  their  spirited  eflbrts  to  establish  this  important 
branch  of  industry,  as  one  of  the  greatest  sources 
of  national  wealth. 

Henderson,  April  8,  1839. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Franklin  Farmer  : 

Dear  Sir: — Our  Silk  Company,  which  you 
will  recollect,  was  chartered  in  1838,  with  a  cap¬ 
ital  of  $250,000,  by  the  name  of  the  “  Kentucky 
Silk  Manufacturing  Company,”  and  located  here, 
has  commenced  in  earnest.  They  probably  have 
the  most  extensive  nurseries  of  the  Morus  Mul- 
ticaulis  —  Alpine  —  Brussa — Canton  and  White 
Italian,  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains.  You 
will  receive,  by  and  by,  some  communications 
from  them,  and  hear  probably  more,  through 
their  operations.  Yours  respectfully, 

Edm’d  H.  Hopkins. 

REMEDY  FOR  BURNS. 

Editor  U.  S.  Gazette. 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  so  often  seen  remedies  for 
human  ills  given  to  the  newspapers,  and  then  at 
once  consigned  to  oblivion,  that  I  have  for  a  great 
while  hesitated  to  present  this  remedy  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  For  fourteen  years  I  have  prescribed  it  and 
witnessed  its  healings  effects.  1  deliberately  say 
from  fourteen  years  experience,  that  no  disease 
or  injury  to  the  human  system  has  a  more  certain 
remedy  than  this  for  the  most  distressing  of  all  in¬ 
juries,  that  of  scalds  and  burns.  The  relief  is 
almost  instantaneous;  from  a  minute  or  two  to  a 
half  an  hour,  will  usually  find  a  full  relief  from 
pain.  No  matter  the  extent  of  the  burn,  even  if 
all  the  skin  is  removed  from  the  body.  The  first 
knowledge  I  had  of  it  was  the  almost  miraculous 
cure  of  a  little  boy,  who  fell  into  a  half  hogshead 
of  boiling  water  prepared  for  scalding  the  bris¬ 
tles  from  swine.  The  entire  person  and  limbs 
of  the  boy  passed  under  the  scalding  water  up 
to  the  chin,  so  as  to  scald  his  whole  neck.  On 
removing  his  clothes,  nearly  all  his  skin  followed 
from  his  neck,  hands,  arms,  chest,  back,  abdo¬ 
men,  and  almost  every  bit  of  skin  from  his  extre¬ 
mities.  In  this  deplorable  condition,  literally 
slayed  alive  with  scalding  water,  the  remedy  was 
promptly  applied  as  a  momentary  application  un¬ 
til  the  physicians  should  arrive.  Two  eminent 
physicians  soon  came,  and  on  learning  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  scald,  pronounced  it  a  certainly  fatal 
case,  and  directed  the  boy  to  remain  with  the  re¬ 
medy  over  him  until  he  should  die.  In  six  weeks 
he  was  restored  quite  well,  with  scarcely  a  scar 
on  any  pait  of  his  person  or  limbs.  The  reme¬ 
dy  increases  in  value  from  the  fact,  that  under 
almost  all  circumstances  it  may  be  obtained.  It 
is  as  follows: 

Take  soot  from  a  chimney  where  wood  is 
burned,  rub  it  fine,  and  mix  one  part  soot  and 
three  parb*  or  nearly  so  of  hog’s  lard,  fresh  but¬ 
ter  or  any  kind  of  fresh  grease,  that  is  not  salted; 
spread  this  on  linen  or  muslin,  or  any  cotton 
cloth  for  easier  and  more  perfect  adaptation.  If 
in  very  extensive  burns  or  scalds,  the  cloth 
should  be  torn  into  strips  before  putting  over  the 
scald.  Let  the  remedy  be  freely  and  lully  ap¬ 
plied  so  as  to  perfectly  cover  all  the  burned  parts. 
No  other  application  is  required  until  the  patient 
is  well,  except  to  apply  fresh  applications  of  the 
soot  and  lard,  &c. 

In  steamboat  explosions,  this  remedy  can  in 
nearly  all  cases  be  at  once  applied,  and  if  done. 


many  valuable  lives  will  be  saved,  and  a  vast  a- 
mount  of  sufferings  alleviated. 

If  you  and  the  corps  editorial,  will  hand  the 
remedy  around  our  country,  and  invite  attention 
to  it,  and  that  also  those  who  use  it  may  give 
their  testimony  for  or  against,  I  feel  assured  that 
in  a  few  months  this  most  efficacious  and  almost 
unfailing  remedy  will  be  everywhere  known  and 
used  in  the  United  States.  ^ 

A  Physician  of  Philadelphia^ 


From  the  Cultivator. 

CURING  HAMS. 

Hanover,  Mich.  March  7,  1839. 

Jesse  Buel,  Esq. — Sir — Having  had  the  peru¬ 
sal  of  your  valuable  paper  from  the  commence¬ 
ment,  I  beg  leave  to  present  to  the  public,  through 
its  columns,  my  manner  of  preserving  hams.  I 
turn  my  barrel  over  a  yan,  or  kettle,  in  which  I 
burn  hard  wool,  (commonly  hicory  or  maple,)  for 
seven  or  nine  days  ;  keeping  a  little  water  on  the 
head  of  the  barrel,  to  prevent  it  from  drying.  I 
then  pack  twn  hundred  weight  of  ham  in  my  bar- 
rell,  and  prepare  a  pickle,  but  putting  six  gallons 
of  water  into  a  boiler,  with  twelve  pounds  of  salt, 
twelve  ounces  of  salt-petre,  and  two  quarts  of  good 
more  molasses;  this  1  stir  sufficient  to  dissolve  the 
salt,  &;c.  and  let  ft  boil,  and  skim  it.  I  then  let  it 
cool,  and  pour  it  on  my  hsm,  and  in  one  weak  I 
have  smoked  ham,  very  tender,  of  an  excellent 
flavor,  and  well  smoked.  When  the  weather  be¬ 
comes  some  warm,  there  will  be  a  scum  rise  on 
the  pickle;  by  keeping  my  ham  under  ths  pickle, 
it  will  keep  the  year  round. 

N.  B.  It  is  better  to  have  a  good  white  oak 
barrel  than  any  other.  Try  it,  and  if  you  ever 
have  had  meat  smoked  earlier  after  killing,  and  . . 
more  palatable,  please  inform  the  public  through  t*- 
the  columns  of  your  paper,  and  oblige  a  subscri-  !i| 
ber.  Yours,  «fec.  H.  FOWLED.  # 

From  Duncan's  Sacred  Philosophy. 

HIBERNATION  OF  BIRDS.— Continued.  > 

Curiosity  has  long  directed  its  inquiries  to  as-  ^ 
certain  the  countries,  to  which  our  various  birds  ■] 
of  passage  migrate  during  the  winter  months  ; 
but  it  is  mortifying  to  think  how  little  definite  j 
information  has  been  obtained  on  so  interesting 
a  question.  That  several  of  our  native  birds  are  | 
capable  of  taking  long  and  rapid  flights,  is  gene-  \ 
rally  known.  The  swallow  and  the  hawk,  for 
example,  can  continue  on  the  wing,  without  rest, 
for  many  hours,  and  are  believed  to  be  capable  of 
travelling  at  the  amazing  rate  of  150  miles  in  the 
hour.  Supposing,  however,  the  average  rate  of 
the  flight  of  birds  to  be  only  one-third  of  this  velo¬ 
city,  it  is  obvious  that  they  may,  without  diffi¬ 
culty,  perform  journeys  to  any  extent  necessary 
for  carrying  them  to  the  warmest  climates. 
From  the  British  shore  to  the  coast  of  France, 
the  distance  is  comparatively  so  trifling,  that, 
even  taking  the  broadest  part  of  the  channel,  it 
could,  at  the  modeiate  average  we  have  mention¬ 
ed,  be  performed  in  little  more  than  two  hours  ; 
and  thence  again,  stretching  through  the  interven¬ 
ing  countries  of  France  and  Spain,  the  journey 
to  Africa  might  be  accomplished  in  the  short  pe¬ 
riod  of  two  or  three  days,  making  all  reasonable 
allowance  for  needful  rest.  Supposing  such  data 
to  be  correct,  this  would  obviously  be  no  form¬ 
idable  labour ;  and,  that  we  have  not  overstated 
the  powers  of  the  feathered  race,  may  be  gather¬ 
ed  from  various  known  facts.  It  is  a  matter  of! 
history,  that  a  falcon  belonging  to  Henry  IV.  of' 
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EDITORIAL  DISCOURAGEMENTS.  1 

The  Edvcatoii  was  conamenced  undur  a  deep  conviclion 
of  the  necessity  of  some  such  means  of  promoting  the  cause 
which  its  name  indicates.  Our  conviction  of  such  necessity 
has  deepened  under  the  inBuence  of  a  year’s  experience. 
The  enterprise  located  from  the  first,  into  the  very  eye  of  its 
most  strenuous  opposer,  viz:  the  vud  and  darkness  occa¬ 
sioned  hy  the  absence  W  taste  in  the  public  mind  for  such 
reading.  Here,  we  felt,  was  our  main  difficulty.  Not  only 
is  food  to  be  provided,  but  a  taste  and  an  appetite  are  to  be 
created.  During  the  year,  such  high  flavored  dishes  have  been 
served  up  to  the  public  by  the  periodic.al  press,  as  to  derange 
the  digestive  organs,  and  concentrate  the  whole  attention  on 
the  sources  of  that  derangement  The  excitement  has  been  so 
excessive,  that  no  relish  exists  for  the  milder  condiments  of 
our  laboratory.  We  have  no  spicing  of  party  politics  to  ren¬ 
der  our  preparations  palatable.  This  accounts  for  the  fact 
—one  which  we  present  as  cause  of  discouragement — that 
the  Educator  has  never  received  an  official  invitation  to  visit 
the  Halls  of  our  Legislation,  whence  emanate  our  school 
laws,  and  the  modifications  of  our*£ducational  system.  We 
understood  it  as  indicative,  on  the  part  of  our  Legislators,  of 
indifierence  en  the  subject  of  Education,  and  an  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  read  disccissions  thereon.  Some  indeed,  were  cn- 
rolied  on  our  Hat  of  subscribers  before  the  Legislature  met — 
none,  however  after.  We  hope  this  strange  and  unexpected 
omission  happened,  because  of  the  strange  things  that  have 
occurred  at  Harrisburg.  * 

Another  discouraging  circumstance — accountable  in  part 
from  the  same  source,  is  the  coolness  of  the  political  press 
in  regard  to  our  little  paper,  rather  the  subjects  that  have 
been  discussed  in  it  This  surely  cannot  have  arisen 
from  jealousy — at  least  we  can  hardly  conceive  that  any 
one  feels  himself  so  little  as  to  be  interfered  with  by  us. 
The  point  of  our  discouragement  is  the  want  of  feeling 
interest  in  the  cause.  We  have  thrown  abroad  some 
views  of  our  own — have  discussed  most  of  the  leading 
questions  of  a  school  system;  and  have  selected  from  other 
sources  what  we  deemed  the  most  suitable  matter  for  Penn¬ 
sylvanians;  but  have  alniost  wholly  failed  in  our  hope  of 
calling  the  attention  of  the  public  to  them,  either  through 
our  own  or  the  columns  of  the  political  periodicals.  Nor  are 
we  aware  of  any  other  discussions  having  been  carried  on 
in  the  public  prints  relative  to  the  subject  of  education. — 
No  examination  of  the  school  laws  as  they  exist — no  enqui¬ 
ry  into  the  expediency  or  inexpediency  of  adopting  the 
emendations  proposed  by  the  late  supeiinteudent.  Now  it 
is  not  thus  in  reference  to  canals,  rail-roads,  free  or  toll 
bridges — anything  that  efficts  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the 
public  or  of  any  considerable  portion  of  the  public.  All  such 
things  are  freely  discussed,  writers  are  numerous ;  meetings, 
conventions  about  politics,  about  agriculture  (llio’  too  few 
of  them)  about  silk,  &c.  ate  held;  such  are  the  means  of 
exciting  and  directing  public  feeUng.  But  the  training  of 
the  intellect  and  the  heart — the  systems  of  instruction  and 
the  laws  that  regulate  them — we  repeat  it—  we  are  not  a- 
ware  of  any  thing  like  a  discussion  of  these  matters  before 
the  public,  except  our  own  feeble  attempts.  We  note  these 
negations  as  discouragements  to  us. 

The  msllnesa  of  OUT  subscription  Ust  is  a  capital  source  of 
imnaiinnns  to  us.  We  professed  a  willingness  and  still  feel 
it,  to  labour  in  this  cause,  provided  the  subscriptions  would 
simply  and  only  pay  the  expenses  we  necessarily  incur. 
We  bad  the  hope  that  this  would  be  the  case,  but  here,  we 


are  disappointed.  We  have  expended  in  payment  of  ink,  I 
paper,  and  labour,  double  what  we  have  received.  It  will  be 
improper  for  us  to  continue  long  on  these  terms.  Yet  it  is 
true,  that  if  five-sixths  of  our  subscribers  should  pay  up,  we 
will  just  save  ourselves,  and  the  paper  will  go  on.  We 
therefore  proceed  to 

ENCOURAGEMENTS. 

These  are  few  but  sufficient  for  the  present,  to  secure  ac¬ 
tion  for  the  future  and  the  forthcoming  of  Educator  Vol.  II. 
Our  list  of  subscribers  for  the  present  volume,  will  justify 
us  in  proceeding  with  a  succession,  provided  more  than  the 
ordinary  proportion  of  periodical  patrons,  are  or  shall  become 
cash  men.  Now  on  what  do  we  rest  our  expectation  that 
this  will  be  the  case  ? — Simply  on  this.  Men  who  have  ed¬ 
ucation  enough  to  enable  them  to  appreciate  its  importance, 
will  have  honour  enough  to  pay  the  trifle  our  paper  costs : 
and  we  doubt  not,  a  large  part  of  the  arrears  result  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  having  no  means  of  transmitting  so  small  a  sum. 
None  of  our  subscribers  wrere  induced  by  any  party  excite¬ 
ment  to  put  a  helping  hand  to  our  enterprise.  It  was  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  conviction  and  judgment  with  most,  and  tho’  we  have 
had  a  good  many  “  stops,”  yet  they  are  mostly  cases  where 
they  subscribed  to  please  an  agent  or  to  escape  importu¬ 
nity.  This  kind  of  subscribers  we  have  already  learned 
not  to  depend  upon:  and  therefore  we  hope  those  who  have 
read  our  paper  will  be  the  agents  of  its  extension.  We  put 
the  question  to  our  agricultural  friends,  whether  they  have 
not  profited  by  the  little  we  have  said,  to  an  amount  far  be¬ 
yond  the  cost  of  the  paper.  Cannot  each  of  our  present  pa¬ 
trons  do  a  little  for  usi — procure  one  single  good  subscriber! 

We  are  encouraged  to  go  onward,  because  of  the  native 
strength  of  our  cause.  The  school  law  has  come  to  bear 
upon  the  public  mind,  not  indeed  through  the  press, — that 
has  been  silent,  as  tho’  its  own  existence  was  perilled — but 
thro’  the  purse.  Men  have  felt  it  in  the  most  sensitive  part, 
and  therefore  there  is  reason  to  hope  they  will  be  induced, 
seeing  they  must  part  with  their  money,  to  enquire  how 
they  may  best  turn  it  to  account.  The  tax  gatherer  may 
induce  them  to  enquire  bow  the  school  money  is  expended! 
what  good  it  is  doing  ! — what  kind  of  school  teachers  they 
are  paying  for  ! — how  we  may  procure  better  teachers  !  Is 
there  any  way  by  which  we  can  get  information  about 
schools  and  teachers  !  And  thus  they  may  hear  of  the  Ed¬ 
ucator. 

Our  Terracultural  department,  we  believe  will  continue 
popular  and  very  useful  to  all  who  take  no  more  extensive 
paper  on  that  subject — we,  however,  have  no  doubt,  that  the 
man  who  reads  the  few  articles  we  publish,  will  desire  more, 
and  we  commend  again,  the  various  agricultural  papers  of 
the  country.  No  farmer  can  do  justice  to  himself  and  his 
family,  who  does  not  take  one.  They  are  among  the  most 
valuable  journals  of  the  day;  and  their  increase  shews  the 
advancement  of  society  and  the  rc-aclion  of  the  public  mind 
against  the  virulence  of  party  politics,  which  the  Agricultu¬ 
ral  Press  with  unanimous  voice  avoids.  We  confess  our 
hopes  depend  upon  lire  farmers.  'I'bey  are  beginning  to 
feel  an  interest  in  our  paper,  and  if  they  take  bold  of  the 
plough  handle  she  will  run  deeply,  and  steadily,  and  long. 
Without  their  hearty  co-o(>oration,  we  have  no  hope  at  all  of 
ultimate  success. 

We  mention  again  the  expectations  that  the  State  will 
make  our  paper  the  organ  of  communication  between  the 
Superintendent  and  the  School  Directors.  That  is,  the  Su-  \ 
perintendent  will  be  authorised  to  subscribe  one  paper  for 
each  district.  This  would  enable  us  to  go  on  safely  and 
would  save  about  $4,000  per  annum  to  the  Commonwealth. 
See  Educator,  No.  22,  and  Mr.  Burrowe’s  last  report.  We 
go  onward.  See  our  TERMS. 


THE  TEACHER’S  PROFESSION. 

In  the  latter  paragraph  of  the  following,  which  we  copy 
from  the  Annals  of  Education,  is  a  graphic  account  of  the 
process  now  going  on  in  Pennsylvania.  Our  law,  instead 
of  Ufting  up  the  business  of  teaching  to  the  respectability  of 
a  learned  profession,  is  absolutely  sinking  it  to  the  state  of 
a  labourer  by  the  mouth.  We  are  not  prepared  to  dictate 
what  law  can  or  may  do  to  lift  up  the  Profession ;  but  every 
person  must  know,  that  heretofore,  schools  have  generally 
been  engaged  by  quarter  at  least — now  by  the  month. 
Private  schools  hold  out  inducements  still  for  good  teaching 
but  the  incitement  of  respect  and  profit  is  diminishing  fast 
as  to  public  schools. 

Strictures  on  the  New  School  Laws  of  Ohio  and 
Michigan;  with  some  general  observations  on 
the  systems  of  other  Slates,  By  O.  S.  Lea¬ 
vitt,  Cincinnati,  1839. 

This  is  the  work  of  a  disappointed  candidate 
for  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Schools  in 
Michigan,  and  is  of  course  rather  warlike  in  its 
character,  and  not  always  courteous.  How  far 
his  statements  may  be  afl’ected  by  his  position, 
we  know  not.  Doubietis  those  systems  are  not 
perfect. 

We  quote  some  passages  in  which  the  author 
spi  aks  of  the  means  of  forming  a  teacher’s  pro¬ 
fession,  which  subject  deserves  to  be  considered. 

''Teachers  will  be  respected  and  paid,  by  the 
people,  when  a  profession  of  Education  is  crea¬ 
ted,  recognized  and  protected  by  law.  For  then 
young  men  of  education  and  talents,  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  other  professions  will  come  in  and 
prove  themselves  worthy  of  honor  and  substan¬ 
tial  reward.” 

“How  can  this  be  done?  I  answer,  by  putting 
it  exactly  on  the  foundation  uf  other  professions. 
Make  it  an  independent,  s^-governing  profes¬ 
sion — subject  to  the  wholesome  restraint  of  some 
general  law.  We  can  trust  the  lawyers  and 
doctors  to  examine  their  own  candidates  and  man¬ 
age  their  own  concerns  in  their  own  way,  provi¬ 
ded  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  right  of  others. 
Experience  shows  that  a  profession  in  our 
country  will  elevate  its  cliaracter  and  the  qualifi¬ 
cations  of  its  own  members,  without  any  foreign 
aid,  if  protected  by  law.  Now  why  not  trust  our 
teachers  ?  Have  not  qualified  teachers  as  much 
learning,  and  wisdom,  and  patriotism  as  physi¬ 
cians  and  lawyers?  If  they  have  not,  they  should 
have,  and  can  soon  have  by  enjoying  the  ordina¬ 
ry  legal  recognition  and  protection  granted  to 
other  professions. 

How  shall  this  be  commenced  ?  This  course  is 
simple,  plain,  and  feasible.  Some  persons  must 
be  first  named  by  the  Legislature,  or  some  other 
authority,  designated  by  law,  of  unquestionable 
talent  and  learning,  who  are  in  the  practice  of  this 
profession — say  three  in  each  county — who  form 
the  teacliers’  profession.  They  meet  monthly  or 
quarterly  to  examine  candidates  for  admission, 
discuss  education  questions,  and  transact  any  bu¬ 
siness  that  they  may  deem  necessary,  for  advan¬ 
cing  the  interests  of  their  cause.  They  are  law¬ 
fully  constituted  to  take  care  of  the  interests  of 
education,  and  they  will  do  it, — certainly  as  well 
as  those  have  done,  who  have  never  made  the 
science  of  education  their  study.  Their  own  in¬ 
terests  will  require  it,  and  the  advancement  of 
the  cause  will  lie  near  their  hearts.  On  the  new 
arena  thus  afforded,  they  are  to  gain  not  only 
respectability  but  fame.  By  our  laws  we  have 
shown  them  that  they  are  worth  respecting  and 
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trusting:  men  of  the  right  stamp  will  hasten'tO’j 
their  ranks,  as  well  from  the  i  other  three,  now  * 
over-flowing,  professions,  as  from  our  colleges 
and  other  seminaries  of  learning.” 

“It  may  be  asked  here,  ‘how  do  the  laws 
make  teaching  disreputable?’  I  will  illustrate. 

Suppose  we  abolish  the  present  plan  of  the 
Medical  profession — have  a  certain  number  en¬ 
gaged  in  each  township,  each  to  practice  in  his 
own  district.  Being  so  very  important  to  have 
good  physicians  for  all  the  people,  and  that  the 
poor  can  be  furnished  gratis  with  ‘  doctoring' 
(as  sickness  will  come  and  it  is  not  their  fault) 
the  State  take  the  matter  in  hand  and  provide  a 
fund  and  authorise  a  further  tax  to  pay  tliese 
physicians.  Now,  as  it  is  very  important  the 
people  be  not  imposed  upon  by  quacks — have 
three  persons  appointed  either  by  the  people  or 
the  ‘court’  to  examine  these  physicians  every 
year;  and  to  prevent  dangerous  combinations 
whereby  plans  might  be  laid  for  ‘  striking  for 
higher  wages,’  or  some  other  measure  to  advance 
dieir  own  interest  at  the  expense  of  the  liberties 
of  the  people,  have  the  laws  so  framed  tliat  they 
must  be  discharged  every,  and  make  new  engage¬ 
ments  where  they  may,  and  also  fix  their  w-ages 
so  that  they  cannot  receive  more  than  a  certain 
pricQ.  With  a  fixed  maximum  of  wages  ;  and 
examinations  by  blacksmiths,  lawyers  and  labor¬ 
ers  ;  with  their  annual  discharge  from  employ¬ 
ment;  their  subjection  to  men  of  other  .^.vocations 
and  without  the  privilege  of  determining  the  qua¬ 
lifications  of  their  own  members,  nor  being  trust¬ 
ed  with  arranging  their  own  concerns  and  the  pe¬ 
culiar  interests  of  their  own  cause,  1  say,  with  all 
these  instructions,  would  the  practice  of  the  me¬ 
dical  profession,  under  the  law,  be  anything  but 
debasing,  disreputable?  Common  sense  answers 
— no!  Could  men  of  talents  be  induced  to  devote 
their  time  and  money  to  fit  for  a  profession  like 
this,  when  justice  and  humanity  would  require 
absolute  celibacy,  to  practise  it  with  any  success? 
If  then  the  practice  of  physic  under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  would  be  disreputable,  the  business 
of  teaching  is  now  and  must  be  debasing  under 
the  existing  laws.  Teachers  are  now  situated 
even  worse  than  physicians  would  be  under  the 
supposed  law.  Private  schools  are  encouraged, 
taught  by  persons  beyond  the  control  of  law'  and 
who  are  supposed  to  be  so  well  qualified  as  not 
to  require  even  an  examination.  They  are  fre¬ 
quently  situated  permanently,  and  their  emolu¬ 
ments  depend  upon  the  reputation  they  have  as 
teachers,  and  (professionally  speaking)  the  me- 
cess  of  their  practice.  These,  however,  do  not 
constitute  a  profession;  but  the  best  are  thus  en¬ 
gaged,  and  the  others  being  under  the  denomina¬ 
tion  of  ‘Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry,’  arc  placed  in  a 
rather  unenviable  situation.” 


Extract*  from  the  speech  of  Gov.  Ellsworth,  of 
Connecticut,  to  the  Legislature. 

School  Fund  belonging  to  the  State, 
amounts  to  a  little  more  than  ?>2,000,000.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  well  managed  by  the  present  Com¬ 
missioner  whose  experience  and  acknowledged 
devotion  to  his  office,  confer  great  value  upon  his 
services.  The  receipts  during  the  year  ending 
the  first  day  of  April,  1839,  are  one  hundred  and 
four  thousand  and  six  dollars,  and  twenty-five 
cents,  giving  to  each  child  in  the  State  between 
the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen,  the  sum  of  one  dol¬ 
lar  and  twenty-five  cents,  which  is  five  cents  more 


to  each  ohiM  than  has  before  been  divided.  <n  The 
exact  condition  of  the  fund  at  that  time,  will  ap¬ 
pear  from  the  biennial  statement  laid  before  the 
^t  general  assembly. 

^  Soon  after  the  rising  of  the  Assembly,  the  Board 
'of  Commissioners  for  Common  Schools  adopted 
measures  to  carry  into  execution  the  designs  of  the 
Assembly.  The  law  which  creates  the  Board  de¬ 
fines  the  various  and  important  subjects  of  inquiry, 
to  all  of  which  the  Board  have  given  ihewnitten- 
tion,  chiefly  through  Henry  Barnardj^sq.,  their 
Secretary.  Mr.  Barnard  has  assiduously  devoted 
himself  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  visiting  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  State,  spreading  information  be¬ 
fore  parents  and  teachers,  organizing  Conventions, 
instituting  inquiries  into  the  condition  of  Common 
Schools,  and  the  practicability  of  their  improve¬ 
ment.  The  result  of  his  labors  are  embodied  in 
a  report  which  will  be  presented  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioners.  It  is  a  work  of  much  observation,  criti¬ 
cal  examination  and  reflection,  well  worthy  of 
your  attention.  When  the  real  state  of  our  schools 
is  made  known,  and  the  facts  developed,  careful¬ 
ly  considered,  no  man  will  question  the  expedien¬ 
cy  of  the  measures  adopted  by  the  last  Assembly. 
The  Secretary,  who  receives  three  dollars  a  day 
and*  his  expenses  while  in  the  service  of  the 
Board,  is  the  only  person  connected  with  this 
business  who  is  compensated  for  his  labor,  and 
that  compensation  cannot  exceed  twelve  hundred 
dollars.  Who  that  wishes  the  rising  generation 
to  be  blessed  with  knowledge,  and  especially 
those  indiflbnt  children  who  have  no  other  ad¬ 
vantages  besides  common  schools,  will  look  on 
this  generous  and  Christian  effort,  with  jealous 
feelings  ?  W'e  have  in  Connecticut  long  enjoyed 
a  system  of  general  education,  the  work  of  expe¬ 
rience  and  time,  which  should  not  be  altejt^in^i 
spirit  of  experiment  or  rashness.  Nor  dci^.llp- 
preliend  any  thing  of  the  kind  from  thdSse  who 
are  most  zealous  in  Uie  cause  of  education.  *It  is 
certain  that  our  schools  can  be  essentially  improv¬ 
ed,  and  that  something  should  be  attempted  worthy 
of  the  subject. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  Legislature  the  proprie¬ 
ty  of  rendering  some  aid  to  the  Wesleyan  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Middletown.  'I’liis  young  institution 
has  not  shared  in  the  bounty  of  the  Slate.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  arduous  efforts  it  has  been  making  to 
take  its  place  among  our  colleges ;  the  extent  to 
which  it.is  promoting  sound  learning  and  reli¬ 
gion,  and  the  affection  with  which  it  is  cherished 
by  a  large  body  of  Christians,  are  we  not  called 
upon  to  countenance  and  succour  it  witli  impartial 
liberality  ?  Such  donations  are  not,  as  is  some¬ 
times  claimed,  the  taking  of  money  from  one  class 
to  bestow  exclusively  upon  another.  Everyman 
is  taxed,  to  some  extent,  for  common  sclioois, 
though  he  may  have  no  family  to  be  benefittc!! 
by  them.  Why  then^  may  not  the  public  occa¬ 
sionally  aid  in  fostering  higher  institutions,  which 
are  open  to  all,  and  in  which  indigent  youth  are 
often  distinguished  for  learning  and  moral  exce- 
lence?  In  a  country  like  ours,  of  such  free  insti¬ 
tutions,  where  industry  and  integrity  are  a  pass¬ 
port  not  only  to  wealth  and  influence,  but  to  places 
of  trust  and  distinction  ;  where  intelligence  and 
religious  principle  are  essential  to  the  safety  of 
general  suffrage,  we  are  all  of  us  interested,  and 
deeply  interested,  in  whatever  promotes  knowl¬ 
edge  and  virtue.  On  them  our  institutions  are 
based,  with  them  they  will  rise,  with  them  fall. 
In  their  light,  and  under  their  sanctions,  our  laws 
are  made  and  administered.  >  It  is  their  spirit 


which,  breatlies  through  all. Ilva  relations  of  socie¬ 
ty,  and  spreads  a.oharm  over.itlse  domestic  circle. 
The  temple  of  religion-~4he  forum  of  justice — 
the  hall  of  legislation,  unite  their  testimony  in 
favor  of  the  deep  influence  of  knowledge  and 
virtue.  These  are  alike  our  birthright  and  onr 
bulwark — these  our  glorv. 

Tmr  W. 


Will! 


Ellsworth. 


From  Wyse  m  Education  Reform. 

On  the  importance  of  cultivating  the  Imagina¬ 
tion  in  youth. 

“  Without  reason,  we  have  no  memory  worth 
having;  without  imagination,  our  reason  will  al¬ 
ways  be  a  copyist :  but  society  requires  discove¬ 
ries  and  inventions,  as  well  as  arguments.  At 
the  same  time,  its  utility  depends  immediately  on 
its  regulation.  With  an  imagination  which,  in¬ 
stead  of  our  being  its  master,  has  become  ours, 
we  are  constantly  exposed  to  folly  or  unhappiness. 
Like  fire,  it  is  an  admirable  servant,  but  a  tyran¬ 
nical  master.  “  tx>^,  ovx  fxoftai,"  should  be  the 
terms  of  our  contract ;  it  should  not  possess  us  ; 
but  we  should  possess  it.  But  within  these  lim¬ 
its,  a  greater  intellectual  gift  can  hardly  be  be¬ 
stowed  on  the  weary  pilgrim  of  Uiis  earth.  Heav¬ 
en  knows,  “/Ac  Ide^'  with  all  its  gracious 
fantasies  of  joy  and  sorrow,  flies  from  us  but 
too  soon ;  “  too  soon  •we  lose,  one  after  the 
other,  the  morning  companions  of  our  journey  ; 
good  fortune  passes  light-footed  away.  Thirst  of 
knowledge,  indeed,  remains  unsatisfied  ;  but  the 
sunny  gleam  of  Truth  is  lost  in  the  darkness  of 
Doubt.  Love  with  all  her  gentle  gifts  follows  in 
the  train  cf  the  brief  spfting ;  and  high  ambition, 
and  all  the  large  hopes  and  fond  aspirations, 
which  we  onced  formed  for  our  country  and  our 
kind,  die  gradually  in  the  dreary  heart.”  We 
touch  at  last  the  cold  reality  ;  we  see 
- "  2»cS  CRuljmcS 

’  Huflcx  gemtinen  Stirn  cnwtijjt,”  it.” 

- “  The  holy  crown  of  Fame, 

Profaned  by  vulgar  brow*,”  &c.* — 

and  sink  down  the  vale  of  life  after  our  “  wearv 
chase  and  wasted  hour,”  with  little  more  than  a 
pale  glimmering  of  hope  to  light  us  the  icmainder 
of  our  way. 

All  that  can  still  nourish  the  heart  in  the  midst 
of  this  barrenness  ;  which  can  keep  up  the  fresh 
fountains  of  youth  in  our  withering  existence; 
which  can  bring  even  a  portion  of  its  life  into  our 
life  ;  and  not  permit  the  world,  worldly  as  it  is, 
to  be  wholly  desecrated  to  our  sense, — whatever 
can  do  this,  is  a  great  and  good  gift  to  any  human 
being  ;  and  at  no  lime,  and  in  few  countries,  great¬ 
er  or  better  than  in  our  own.  It  is  not  persiflage 
with  all  its  levity,  nor  philosophism  with  all  its 
crrors.which  has  so  materialised  us ;  but  the  love 
and  worship  of  gold,  a  common-place  mercantile 
ambition,  vulgar  means,  nnd  paltry  ends.  The 
elevated,  the  true,  the  pure,  the  constant,  have 
ce.ased  from  onr  public  morality — they  are  words 
of  reproach — deeds  of  folly — the  knight-errantry 
of  a  bygone  age — the  romance  of  a  patriotism 
wliich  can  exist  no  more.  We  have  got,  indeed, 
in  return,  political  tact,  and  financial  common 
sense;  the  mediocrity,  and  dexterity,  and  utter 
selfishness,  and  all  the  little  vices  of  little  men  : 
prtriotism  that  traffics;  “  pride  that  licks  the  dust;” 
firmness  indomitable  on  paper;  governments  just, 
through  force  or  fear ;  and  nations  that  rant  of  lib¬ 
erty  to  the  music  of  their  chains.  Let  us  then 
cling  to  whatever  God  has  planted  in  us  of  spir- 
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of  education,  is  not  peculiar  to  E.  Tennessee ;  it 
has  prevailed  more  or  less  in  all  parts  of  the  re¬ 
public.  Some  have  accused  us  of  being  a  nation 
of  misers.  It  is  alleged  we  attach  no  value  to 
what  does  not  fill  the  purse  instanter ;  that,  in 
some  sections,  it  is  common  for  our  youth  to 
commence  stuH;U£solutely,  but  before  they  have 
imbibed  a  love  ofltnowledge,  on  reflecting  how 
much  more  delightful  is  the  jingling  of  fees  to  the 
dull  monotony  of  declensions  and  diagrams,  they 
throw  aside  their  books  and  commence  business. 
It  is  conceded  we  are  a  bustling,  managing,  mo- 
ney-getting  people,  we  like  employment ;  but 
that  we  are  miserly  I  deny.  We  are  hospitable, 
liberal,  and  of  the  two,  somewhat  inclined  to  im¬ 
providence  and  excess.  'I’he  evil  complained  of, 
grows  outof  our  habits.  We  think  for  ourselves ; 
have  no  reverence  for  names,  titles,  nor  even 
opinions  unaccompanied  with  proof.  Hence, 
those,  not  perceiving  the  immediate  advantage  of 
a  particular  course  of  study,  hurry  onward,  re¬ 
jecting  part,  or  all,  according  to  tlie  whim  or  ca¬ 
price  of  the  moment.  But  I  have  little  confidence 
in_the  success  of  a  youth,  whom  indolence  or  ig¬ 
norance,  in  a  matter  so  important  prevents  from 
being  qualified  for  his^ profession.  If  he  is  intent 
on  becoming  what  he  ought  to  be,  he  will  care¬ 
fully  inquire  what  is  necessary  to  aecomplish  the 
object,  and  persevcringly  pursue  it.  Inquiry 
’will  never  lead  him%o  discard  any  portion  of  the 
Collegiate  course  of  study.  Nor  does  it  effect 
our  remarks,  if  individuals,  unaided  and  alone 
have  reached  the  summit  of  greatness.  They 
will  tell  you,  that  neither  idleness,  nor  avarice, 
but  untoward  circumstances,  prevented  their  mak¬ 
ing  those  acquisitions  before  entering  their  profes¬ 
sions,  which  industry  and  toil  enabled  them  to 
do  afterwards :  that,  in  their  course  up  the  hill  of 
knowledge,  a  judicious  pilot  would  have  saved 
them  many  meanderings,  the  useless  ascent  of 
numerous  rugged  steeps,  and  have  led  theip  much 
more  speedily  and  pleasantly  to  the  wished-for 
temple.  To  the  learned  professions  society  has 
a  right  to  look  for  counsel  and  efficiency  in  the 
cause  of  learning ;  for  pioneers  in  the  march  of 
knowledge.  But  what  can  be  expected  of  an 
army,  when  the  leaders  are  unskilful  or  deficient? 
From  such  views  of  the  evil  we  are  considering, 
and  to  elevate  the  standard  of  education,  New- 
York  has  guarded  the  entrance  to  professional 
life  with  singular  vigilance.  She  demands  three 
years  study  of  the  graduate,  and  seven  from  all 
others,  previous  to  admittance  within  her  Bar.” 

«  *  «  *  » 

“No  idea  can  possibly  be  more  erroneous  tnan 
that  Academies  of  high  rank  are  rivals  to  Col¬ 
leges.  On  the  contrary,  tliey  hail  their  estab¬ 
lishment,  their  advancement,  as  advancing  them¬ 
selves.  And  if  we  had  one  of  the  first  standing 
in  every  county,  this  College  would  no  longer  be 
mainly  dependent  on  other  sections  than  East 
'J’ennessee  for  her  graduates.  Spread  abroad 
knowledge,  and  those  who  enter  upon  profession¬ 
al  life  with  no  preparation,  must  look  el -e  where 
for  employment.” 

THE  AMERICAN  ^SSOCIATION  FOR 
THE  SUPPLY  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  Annual  Report  for  1839,  of  this  useful  Association^ 
lies  before  us.  We  have  nothing  t)  say  against  the  whole  mat¬ 
ters  done  or  proposed  to  to  be  done  by  it.  It  is  x' til  planned 
for  utility  and  has  been  practically  managed  to  the  good  of 
society.  Many  destitute  regions  have  found  useful  instruc- 
tors,  of  which  they  would,  at  least  for  some  time,  have  re¬ 


mained  ignorant  but  for  its  agency.  Our  estimate  of  its 
Utility  induces  us  to  publish  the  parts  most  strongly  charac¬ 
terized  as  such. 

We  wish,  however,  to  say  on  this  occasion,  that  afier  all, 
it  is  a  mere  intelligence  office,  and  to  express  our  regret  that 
by  the  terms  “supply  of  Teachers,”  is  meant  simply,  intelli¬ 
gence  concerning  them,  and  the  designation  of  places  suita¬ 
ble.  If  the  gentlemen,  whose  names  are  prefixed  to  this  report 
had  comprehended  under  the  phrase  “  supply  of  teachers,” 
the  education  and  training  of  them — “under  relief  of  want, 
cure  of  deficiencies”  the  preparation  of  the  persons ;  and 
had  thrown  into  this  matter  their  weight  of  character  and  in¬ 
fluence,  something  far  more  efficient  and  correspondent  with 
the  necessities  of  the  country,  must  have  been  the  result. 
Even  as  a  medium  of  communication  between  the  employer 
and  the  employed  the  Society  indeed  beneficial.  The  dan¬ 
ger  is  that  its  value  may  be  overuled  and  the  public  attention 
deverted,  from  the  training  of  Teachers  to  what  is  merely  an 
surrang^ment  for  transforming  such  as  exists  from  one  part 
of  the  country  to  another. 

The  Association  is  prepared  to  receive  and  an¬ 
swer  applications  from  teachers,  and  from  acade¬ 
mies  or  individuals  who  desire  to  engage  teach¬ 
ers  ;  and  in  order  that  the  wishes  of  the  parties 
seeking  its  aid  may  be  most  readily  and  certainly 
accomplished,  the  following  suggestions %re  offer¬ 
ed.  Persons  corresponding  with  the  Association 
are  requested  to  conform  as  closely  as  possible  to 
the  outlines  here  given,  as  much  needless  labor 
and  disappointment  may  thereby  be  avoided.  All 
information  which  the  opposite  party  may  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  desire  to  have  should  be  given  explicit¬ 
ly.  Applications  and  references  are  always  to 
be  made  in  writing,  ana  in  the  form  prescribed. 

TEACHERS  APPLYING  FOR  SITUATIONS  WILL  STATE 
IN  THEIR  OWN  HAND  WRITING, 

1.  Place  of  education  and  present  residence. 

2.  Age. 

.  3.  Whether  married  or  single,  and  if  married, 
whether  the  gentleman  and  lady  will  engage  in 
teaching. 

4.  Whether  the  applicant  has  ever  taught, 
where,  and  how  long. 

5.  The  branches  the  applicant  professes  to 
teach. 

6.  The.  situation  desired,  whether  in  an  acade¬ 
my,  school,  or  private  family,  as  principal  or  as¬ 
sistant. 

7.  The  location  preferred ;  and  within  what 
limits  the  applicant  would  accept  a  situation. 

8.  When,  and  for  how  long  a  time  the  services 
of  the  applicant  can  be  secured. 

9.  What  amount  of  compensation  is  expected 
by  the  year. 

10.  Profession  or  previous  employment  of  the 
applicant. 

11.  Miscellaneous  remarks. 

12.  It  is  indispensable  that  all  applicants  fur¬ 
nish  written  testimonials  of  their  literary  attain¬ 
ments  and  moral  character ;  which  testimonials 
should  be  from  the  best  sources  within  their 
reach,  and,  if  practicable,  from  persons  on  whose 
recommendation  entire  reliance  can  be  placed, 
both  by  the  Association  and  those  who  may  de¬ 
sire  their  services  ;  and  in  case  original  papers 
are  not  sent,  copies  certified  by  some  respectable 
authority  must  be  furnished. 

No  application  will  be  recorded  unless  satisfac¬ 
tory  testimonials  of  moral  character  are  furnished ; 
and  it  is  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  in  all 
cases  the  preference  will  be  given  to  such  appli¬ 
cants  as  shall  produce  the  best  certificates  of  moral 
character  and  literary  qualifications. 


Testimonials  should  be  specific  as  possible,  ii 
reference  to  the  character,  attainments  and  quali 
!  fwations  of  the  applicant ;  and,  as  the  religious  de 
nomination  to  which  the  applicant  belongs  ii 
often  required,  it  is  important  that  this  should  b 
stated. 

i  When,  from  any  cause,  it  shall  be  impractica 
ble  to  furnish  testimonials  so  far  as  respects  lite 
’  rary  qualifications,  any  person  applying  to  ihi 
Secretary  for  a  teacher’s  situation,  and  with  am 
pie  credentials  as  to  his  or  her  moral  character 
I  may  be  examined  by  a  committee  appointed  foi 
I  this  purpose  ;  and,  if  qualified,  may  receive  a  cer 
I  tificate  from  said  committee,  testifying  to  suet 
j  qualifications.  The  committee  will  use  the  m 
I  most  caution  in  granting  these  certificates ;  ant 
will  manifest  towards  applicants  the  strictest  im 
partiality. 

Should  any  applicant  obtain  a  situation  withou 
the  knowledge  of  the  Association,  immediate  in 
formation  of  the  fact  should  be  given  to  avok 
needless  correspondence  and  expense.  It  is  oui 
desire  promptly  and  at  all  times,  to  forward  th( 
interests  of  every  deserving  and  qualified  appli 
cant. 

Teachers  are  expected  to  advise  the  Associate 
at  the  earliest  moment  after  arrival  at  their  plac( 
of  destination,  and  to  remit  the  amount  of  th( 
charge  on  their  salaries,  as  soon  as  practicable 
within  three  months,  as  the  unpleasantness  am 
expense  of  a  correspondence  on  the  subject  may 
be  thus  avoided. 

Letters  of  introduction  will,  in  all  cases,  lx 
given  the  teacher  engaging  through  the  agency  o 
the  Association. 

Schools  or  families  applying  for  teachers,  nil 
state,  in  writing,  information  on  the  followini 
points;  and  in  the  following  numerical  order: 

1.  The  station  to  be  filled. 

2.  The  sex  and  qualifications  required,  disiin 
guishing  what  is  deemed  indispensable,  fm 
what  is  only  desirable,  and  whether  a  married  oi 
single  person  is  preferred. 

3.  The  number  of  pupils  to  be  taught,  th( 
number  of  school  hours  in  the  day,  and  the  vaca 
tions  which  will  be  allowed,  stating  the  time 
precisely. 

4.  The  salary  that  will  be  given,  whetlie 
boarding,  washing,  &c.,  will  be  provided,  in  ad 
dition  to  the  salary,  the  manner  in  which  itii 
will  be  done  ;  if  not,  the  rates  of  boarding,  will 
fuel,  &c.,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  th 
teacher  can  be  provided  with  lodgings,  &c. 

5.  Whether  the  salary  is  absolute  or  contingeni 

6.  The  travelling  expenses  from  Philadelphia 
and  the  easiest  route  for  reaching  the  place  o 
destination. 

7.  The  time  when  the  teacher  will  be  require: 

and  the  latest  period  at  which  a  suitable  one  wi 
be  received,  and  the  term  for  which  one  will  b 
engaged.  » 

8.  The  religious  character  of  the  acadefsy^o 
school,  if  distinctive. 

9.  General  information  respecting  the  location 
its  healthiness,  and  if  a  village,  its  religious  in 
stitutions,  and  other  particulars,  that  would  bco 
interest  to  the  teacher. 

10.  Any  reference  that  can  be  given  to  person 
residing  in  Philadelphia,  or  the  neighbouring  cii 
ies,  that  will  satisfy  the  teacher  as  to  the  condi 
tion  of  the  school,  or  the  character  of  the  appli 
cants. 

1 1 .  It  being  sometimes  important  to  teacher 
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jto  have  the  amount  of  their  travelling  expenses 
-aid,  or  ‘f  paid,  advanced,  the  parties  engag- 
jingthem  will  do  well  to  provide  the  funds  for  this 
Ipurpose  at  Philadelphia,  or  authorize  drafts  in 
ffsme  negotiable  form  for  a  specific  amount.  And 
Ifhere  funds  are  not  thus  provided,  it  should  be 
ilited  whether  the  travelling  expenses  will  be  de- 
^yed,  and  if  not,  whether  the  amount  will  be 
idvanced  on  account  of  the  salary,  o»  the  arrival 
of  the  teacher. 

12.  Whether  the  selection  of  the  teacher  is 
Icomniitted  wholly  to  the  society,  without  farthert 
I  reference  to  the  applicant  or  not. 

13.  In  case  of  an  applicant  being  supplied  with 
I » teacher,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Associa- 
|tion,  notice  of  the  fact  is  to  be  given  immediately. 

14.  The  form  in  which  the  contribution  will  be 
I  paid,  if  not  paid  at  the  time  of  application. 

The  applicants  for  situations  are  numerous,  and 
possessing  a  great  variety  of  qualifications  ;  and 
the  demand  for  teachers,  particularly  of  the  oina- 
niental  branches  of  education,  comes  from  every 
part  of  the  country. 

The  members  of  the  Association  solicit  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Presidents  and  Instructors  of  all 
our  literary  institutions,  and  of  all  persons  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  objects  of  the  society. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  difficulties  arising  from 
I  Idters  being  directed  to  any  individual,  it  is  re¬ 
quired  that  all  communications  be  addressed 
thus : 

Secretary  of  the  Association 

FOR  THE  Supply  of  Teachers, 

Philadelphia. 

Letters  addressed  in  any  other  manner,  will 
not  come  officially  under  the  notice  of  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

Postage  to  be  paid  on  all  letters. 

Office  of  the  Association,  No.  144  Chestnut 
street,  Philadelphia. 

The  address  of  correspondents  should  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  written,  and  where  there  is  any  liability  to 
mistake  the  residence  of  the  writer,  the  name  of 
the  county  and  the  state  should  be  given. 

LETTER  OF  PLINY  TO  TACITUS. 

Pliny  the  younger,  created  Consul  by  the  Emperor  Tro¬ 
jan,  is  favorably  known  by  the  letter,  which  when  Governor 
of  Bithynia  he  wrote  to  that  Emperor,  respecting  the 
Christians.  The  letter  from  which  as  translated  by  Mel- 
moth,  the  following  extract  is  taken,  was  written  by  him  to 
his  friend  Tacitus  the  Historian.  The  advice  to  parents 
which  it  contains  is  worthy  of  careful  consideration.  The 
conduct  of  Pliny,  we  may  remark,  was  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  sentiments  which  he  here  expresses.  He  collected 
St  Comum,  which  was  a  small  town  in  Insubria,  a  choice 
library  of  books,  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  and  liberally 
contributed  toward  the  expense  of  education  in  his  native 
district  How  few  are  found  even  in  this  enlightened  age 
and  country,  willing  to  imitate  the  liberality  of  this  illustri¬ 
ous  Roman  1 

‘  I  send  this  letter  to  request  a  favor  of  you 
which  I  hope  shortly  to  ask  in  person.  But  be¬ 
fore  I  inform  you  what  ray  request  is  I  must  let 
you  into  the  occasion  of  it. 

‘Being  lately  at  Comum,  the  place  of  my  nati¬ 
vity,  a|young  lad,  son  to  one  of  my  neighbors,  made 
me  a  visit.  1  asked  him  whether  he  studied  rhet¬ 
oric,  and  where?  He  told  me  he  studied  it,  and  at 
Mediolanum,  (Milan.)  “And  why  not  here?”  I 
inquired.  “Because,”  said  his  father,  who  came 
with  him,  “we  have  no  professors.”  “No!” 
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said  I;  “surely,  it  nearly  concerns  you,  who  are 
fathers,” — and  very  opportunely  several  of  the 
company  were— “that  your  sons  should  receive 
their  education  here,  rather  than  anywhere  else. 
For  where  can  they  be  placed  more  agreeably 
than  in  their  own  country,  or  instructed  with 
more  safety  and  less  expense  than  at  home,  and 
under  the  eye  of  their  parents? 

“Upon  what  easy  terms  might  you,  by  a  gene¬ 
ral  contribution,  procure  proper  masters,  if  you 
would  only  apply  towards  raising  a  proper  salary 
for  them,  the  extraordinary  expense  you  sustain 
for  your  sons’  journeys,  lodgings,  and  whatever 
else  you  pay  in  consequence  of  their  being  edu¬ 
cated  from  home; — as  pay  you  must  for  every  ar¬ 
ticle  of  every  kind. 

“Though  I  have  no  children  myself,  yet  I  shall 
willingly  contribute  to  a  design  so  beneficial  to 
my  native  country,  which  I  consider  as  my  child 
or  parent ;  and  therefore  I  will  advance  a  third 
part  of  any  sum  you  should  think  proper  to  raise 
for  this  purpose. 

“I  would  take  upon  myself  the  whole  expense, 
were  I  not  apprehensive  that  my  benefaction 
might,  hereafter  be  abused  and  perverted  to  pri¬ 
vate  ends;  which  I  have  observed  to  be  the  case 
in  several  places  where  public  foundations  of  this 
nature  have  been  established. 

“  The  single  mean  to  prevent  this  mischief,  is 
to  leave  the  choice  of  professors  entirely  in  the 
breast  of  the  parents  ;  who  will  be  so  much  the 
more  careful  whom  they  elect,  as  they  will  be 
obliged  to  share  the  expense  of  their  stipend. 
For  though  they  may  be  negligent  in  disposing 
of  another’s  bounty,  they  will  certainly  be  cau¬ 
tious  how  they  apply  their  own,  and  will  see 
that  none  but  those  who  deserve  it  shall  receive 
my  money,  when  they  must,  at  the  same  time, 
receive  theirs  too. 

“  Let  my  example,  then,  encourage  you  to 
unite  heartily  in  this  useful  design ;  and  be  as¬ 
sured,  that  the  greater  the  sum  my  proportion 
shall  amount  to,  the  more  agreeable  it  will  be  to 
me.  You  can  undertake  nothing  that  will  be 
more  advantageous  to  your  children,  or  accepta¬ 
ble  to  your  country.  Your  sons  will,  by  these 
means,  receive  their  education  where  they  re¬ 
ceived  their  birth,  and  be  accustomed,  from  their 
infancy,  to  inhabit  and  affect  their  native  soil. 
May  you  be  able  to  procure  professors  of  such 
distinguished  abilities,  that  the  neighboring  towns 
shall  be  glad  to  draw  their  learning  from  hence  ; 
and  as  you  now  send  your  children  to  foreigners 
for  education,  may  foreigners,  in  their  turn,  flock 
hither  for  their  instruction.” 

‘I  thought  proper  thus  to  lay  open  to  you  the 
principles  upon  which  this  scheme  turns,  that 
you  might  be  the  more  sensible  how  agreeable  it 
will  be  to  me,  if  you  undertake  the  office  I  re¬ 
quest.  I  entreat  you,  therefore,  with  all  the  ear¬ 
nestness  a  matter  of  so  much  importance  deserves, 
to  look  out  amongst  the  great  numbers  of  men  of 
letters,  whom  the  reputation  of  your  genius 
brings  to  you,  proper  persons  to  whom  we  may 
apply  for  this  purpose;  but  without  entering  into 
any  agreement  with  them  on  my  part.  For  I 
would  leave  it  entirely  free  to  the  parents  to 
judge  and  .^choose  as  they  shall  see  proper.  All 
the  share  I  pretend  to  claim  is,  that  of  contribut¬ 
ing  my  assistance  and  money.  If,  therefore,  any 
one  shall  be  found,  who  thinks  himself  qualified 
for  the  office,  he  may  repair  thither:  but  without 
relying  upon  anything  but  his  merit.’ 
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We  have,  in  the  United  States,  says  the  jour¬ 
nals  of  the  day,  eighty-eight  colleges,  twelve  law 
schools,  ninety-six  medical  seminaries,  thirty  di¬ 
vinity  schools,  and  somewhere  about  one  thou¬ 
sand  academies,  more  or  less  sustained  by  legis¬ 
lative  bounty,  for  the  almost  exclusive  benefit  of 
the  learned  professions,  which  do  not  comprise, 
probably,  one-twentieth  part  of  our  population. 
We  have  not  a  single  college,  seminary  or  school 
for  the  particular  improvement  of  the  other  19- 
20ths  of  our  population — the  farmers  and  me¬ 
chanics — who  earn  our  wealth,  pay  our  taxes, 
and  fight  our  battles — although, — we  speak  it  in 
the  spirit  of  truth, — the  country  would  be  more 
benefitted,  in  its  wealth,  in  its  morals,  and  in  its 
politics — far  more  benefitted — by  extending  to 
the  laboring  classes  a  higher  standard  of  learning 
in  what  especially  concerns  their  business,  than  it 
is  from  the  aid  which  it  now  gives  to  the  non- 
producing  classes.  It  is  a  republican  maxim, 
that  all  should  participate  alike  in  the  public  boun¬ 
ty  But  the  maxim  has  not  as  yet  been  adopted 
by  our  legislators. 

We  are  sorry  to  see  the  heading  of  the  above  article.  To 
no  man  in  any  country  do  we  yield,  in  the  anxiety  and  sin¬ 
cerity  of  our  desire  to  see  all  classes  of  physical  labourers, 
and  especially  those  who  labour  the  soil,  lifted  up  in  the 
scale  of  intellectual  attainment.  Schools  for  agriculture  and 
the  improvement  of  mechanical  science  we  have  advocated 
and  practised.  This  goes  into  the  very  vitals  of  our  system 
— education  is  the  fitting  of  the  man  [or  animal]  for  the  du¬ 
ties  or  services  expected  from  him.  We  rejoice  to  see  the 
weighty  columns  of  the  “Cultivator,”  bear  down  upon  the 
heavy  legions  of  ignorance,  and  would  be  peculiarly  glad  to 
see  Judge  Buel  thrust  a  deep  share  into  the  exuberant  soil 
of  Pennsylvania.  In  no  part  of  this  Union  is  the  necessity 
for  agricultural  education  more  imperious.  Our  Carmers 
ought  to  be  the  most  enlightened  class  of  our  poplulation, 
and  the  absurd  notion,  that  intellectual  improvement  is  in¬ 
jurious  to  manual  labour,  must  become  less  current  than  it 
is,  or  we  shall  degenerate,  instead  of  rising  with  the  age. 
We  are,  therefore,  quite  dissatisfied  with  the  caption  of  the 
above  article.  It  is  calculaterl  to  produce  and  perpetuate  an 
odious  and  unjust  distinction — a  distinction  imported  into 
this  country,  in  certain  works  on  Political  economy.  The 
effect  is  aggrarian,  and  agrarianism  really  leads  to  the  sub¬ 
version  of  our  political  institutions.  We  cannot  without 
injury  speak  of  “the  privileged  classes,”  in  a  simple  Ameri¬ 
can  dialect.  It  is  a  foreign  tongue — it  is  an  exotic.  There 
are  no  privileged  classes  in  this  country:  we  appeal  to  our 
friend  and  fellow  labourer,  whether  it  be  candid,  fair,  and 
condusive  to  the  public  good,  to  call  “the  learned  profes¬ 
sions,”— or  the  men  who  labour  in  them,  privileged  classes  ? 
— or  “non-producing  classes  ?”  Is  the  Physician  who  mixes 
medicine  for  a  sick  labourer  and  restores  him  to  health 
and  duty,  a  whit  less  a  productive  labourer,  than  the  cook 
that  mixes  his  mush,  or  the  smith  that  sharpens  his  plough 
irons.  Is  the  lawyer  who  defends  his  title  to  the  land,  any 
less  of  a  productive  labourer  than  the  farmer  who  tills  it ! ! 
Is  the  Gospel  Minister,  who  faithfully  inculcates  the  reli¬ 
gious  and  moral  truths,  which  give  security  to  society  and 
strength  to  its  laws; — is  he  a  non-producer — a  privileged 
man!!  Is  the  talented  and  educated  editor  of  an  agricultural 
periodical  which  spreads  life  and  light  over  the  nation — is 
he  a  non-producer!!!!  We  do  hope  that  every  thing  tend¬ 
ing  to  cut  up  society  into  such  invidious  sections  will  be 
avoided  and  that  all  men  who  work  hard  at  any  useful  pur¬ 
suits  will  be  accounted  producers. 
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France,  having  escaped  from  Fountainbleau,  was 
found,  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours,  at  Malta, 
a  distance  of  about  1350  miles  !  It  has  been  said, 
that  birds  generally  begin  their  flight  with  an  ad¬ 
verse  wind ;  but,  granting  this  to  be  the  case, 
which  we  may  be  permitted  to  doubt,  the  inten¬ 
tion  probably  is,  that  they  may  thus  be  assisted 
to  rise  into  a  higher  region  of  the  atmosphere, 
where  they  may  expect  to  meet  with  a  counter 
current ;  for  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  they 
purposely  encounter  the  disadvantage  of  a  perma¬ 
nent  contrary  breeze  ;  and,  should  the  gale  be 
favorable,  they  would,  without  any  effort^  except 
what  was  just  necessary  to  keep  them  afloat,  be 
borne  along,  with  the  moving  element,  at  the  rate 
of  thirty,  forty,  or  even  eighty  miles  an  hour. 
As  the  power  of  birds  to  keep,  for  a  lengthened 
period,  on  wing,  many  remarkable  .  facts  have 
been  mentioned.  That  of  the  blue  bird  of  Ame¬ 
rica  seems  to  be  beyond  dispute,  which,  though 
one  of  the  smaller  species,  passes  and  repasses 
annually,  in  great  quantities,  from  the  mainland 
to  the  Burmudas,  a  distance  of  not  less  than  600 
miles,  without  any  intervening  land.  “  Nothing 
is  more  common  in  Pennsylvania,”  says  Wilson, 
“  than  to  see  large  flocks  of  these  birds,  in  spring 
and  fall,  passing  at  considerable  heights  in  the 
air,  from  the  south  in  the  former,  and  from  the 
north  in  the  latter  season.” 

The  distance  to  which  some  birds  migrate 
from  their  native  place,  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
following  anecdote,  if  it  be  worthy  of  credit,  re¬ 
lated  in  the  article  on  the  “  Faculties  of  Birds,” 
already  alluded  to,  as  found  in  several  public 
journals.  “  Last  year  (1833),  a  Polish  gentle¬ 
man  having  caught  a  stork  upon  his  estate,  near 
Lemburg,  put  round  its  neck  an  iron  collar,  with 
this  inscription,  ‘  Hoete  ciconia  ex  Polonia' — 
“(This  Stork  comes  from  Poland),” — and  set  it 
at  liberty.  This  year  (1834),  the  bird  returned 
to  the  same  spot,  and  was  again  caught  by  the 
same  person.  It  had  acquired  a  new  collar  of 
gold,  with  the  inscription,  ‘  India  eum  donis, 
remittit  ciconiam  Polonis'  (India  sends  back  the 
Stork  to  the  Poles  with  gifts-)  The  gentleman 
having  shown  the  inscription  to  his  neighbours, 
again  set  the  bird  at  liberty.” 

We  shall  not  now  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the 
swallow,  as  well  as  several  other  British  birds, 
such  as  the  nightingale  and  the  quail,  should  And 
its  way  to  the  shores  of  Africa.  Indeed,  if  it 
possess  the  strength  and  swiftness  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  blue-bird,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  it  exceeds  this  point  rather  than  falls  short, 
it  would  require  but  a  single  resting-place  in  its 
passage,  and  arrive  with  ease  on  the  second  day. 

As  to  the  mode  of  migration,  this  differs  in 
different  species,  some  assembling  in  vast  flocks, 
and  taking  their  flight  together,  such  as  swal¬ 
lows,  geese,  &c.  while  others  seem  to  prefer  ply¬ 
ing  their  solitary  way.  Of  this  latter  kind  is  the 
cuckoo,  which  indeed  is  seldom  at  any  time  ob¬ 
served  in  company  even  with  its  mate.  But 
what  wonld  scareely  be  expected,  and  cannot  ea¬ 
sily  be  accounted  for  on  the  analogy  of  the  otlier 
habits-  of  the  feathered. family,  there  seem  to  be 
some,  kinds  of  birds,  thei  m^es  nf  which  take 
theit.  migratory,  flight,  uosecom  pan  led  'by  the  fe¬ 
males,  yvho  follow  them  at  the  interval  of  some 
days ;  and  others,  tho  females  of  which  lead  the 
way,  and  leave  their  mates  behind.  'The  nlght- 
in^e  and  the  wheat-ear  are  said'  to  be  of  the' 
nngallant  habits  of  the  first  mentibnedVpecres'. 

While  those  birds,  whose  food  faifs,*  d*r  be¬ 


comes  scanty  in  winter,  take  their  flight,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  more  southern  climates,  their  place 
is  partly  supplied  by  the  immigration  of  winged 
strangers  from  the  shores  of  the  north,  actuated 
obviously  by  a  similar  impulse,  namely,  that  of 
escaping  from  a  more  rigorous  region,  and  find¬ 
ing  a  supply  of  congenial  food,  when  that  of  their 
summer  haunts  is  about  to  be  exhausted.  'Phese 
are  chiefly  sea-fowl,  or  the  frequenters  of  lakes, 
or  the  inhabitants  of  fens  and  marshes;  and  it  is 
doubtless,  the  approach,  though  not  perhaps  the 
actual  arrival,  of  frost,  about  to  bind  their  more 
northerly  places  of  resort  in  icy  fetters,  and  thus 
to  render  them  unfit  for  their  subsistence,  which 
has  made  the  instinct  necessary  that  drives  them 
southward. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  and  what  might  confi¬ 
dently  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
that  although  our  summer  visitants  are  not  con¬ 
fined  to  any  particular  order  or  tribe,  including, 
not  only  both  land  and  water-fowl,  but  devourers 
of  all  different  kinds  of  food,  yet  of  those  which 
reside  among  us,  in  winter,  there  are  none  insec¬ 
tivorous,  and  very  few  granivorous.  It  is  also 
remarkable,  that,  while  all  our  summer  birds  of 
passage  hatch  their  young  in  this  country,  few, 
if  any,  of  the  winter  kinds  remain  to  execute  this 
necessary  duty.  They  leave  our  shores  before 
the  breeding-season  commences,  to  give  a  birth¬ 
place  to  their  progeny  in  their  own  native  regions 
of  Sweden,  Norway,  or  Iceland,  some  of  them, 
such  as  the  snow-bunting,  even  approaching  the 
Arctic  Circle,  and  performing  the  office  of  incu¬ 
bation  on  the  ice-bound  coast  of  Greenland,  or 
amidst  the  icebergs  of  Spitzbergen. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  care  which 
Providence  has  thus  manifested,  at  once  at  pre¬ 
serve  the  winged  tribes  from  the  fatal  effects  of  a 
change  [of  climate,  too  severe  for  their  nature, 
and  to  cheer  the  short  summer  of  the  northern 
regions  with  the  presence  of  inhabitant,  which 
only  a  few  days  of  a  stern  polar  winter  would  de¬ 
stroy.  The  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  of 
Spitzbergen,  for  example,  are  all  comprised  in 
the  space  of  a  few  weeks.  Even  so  late  as  the 
end  of  April,  the  whole  island  is  a  wild  and  drea¬ 
ry  waste  of  ice  and  snow;  not  a  sound  of  anima¬ 
ted  beings  is  to  be  heard;  though  the  sun,  after 
an  absence  of  four  dismal  months,  has  appeared 
for  some  time,  skirting,  with  his  cold  and  lan¬ 
guid  iamp,  the  edge  of  the  bleak  horizon.  Gra¬ 
dually,  however,  he  rises  higher  in  the  southern 
heavens ;  and  in  May  or  June,  his  never-setting 
orb  sheds  a  genial  warmth  through  the  placid  air, 
and  on  the  smiling  earth.  The  change  is  like 
that  of  magic.  'I'he  snows  dissolve,  and  rush  in 
torrents  to  the  sea.  The  ground  appears,  first  in 
spots,  and  then  in  one  vast  unbroken  extent,  a- 
long  the  valleys,  and  even  on  the  less  elevated 
hills.  Instantly,  the  powers  of  vegetation  burst 
forth  with  an  energy  of  which  we  can  scarcely 
from  a  conception.  In  a  few  days  a  land,  which, 
seemed  the  region  of  perpetual  snow,  is  clothed 
with  the  loveliest  verdure,  and  becomes  instinct 
with  life,  'fhe  gaunt  bear  leaves  his  cave, 
where  he  had  spent  the  winter  in  a  happy  torpi¬ 
dity,  while  numerous  insects  start  from  their  win¬ 
ter  tombs,  and  flutter  gladly  in  the  balmy  atmos¬ 
phere.  It  is, at  this  auspicious  period,  that  the 
snowhuntings,  and  perhaps  some  other  winter 
birds,  having  lingered  probably  for  a  time  in  the 
intervening  islands  of  Shetland,  Faroe,  and  Ice- 
^nefleent  intentions  of  thls^mpiilse  of  a  wonder¬ 
working  power;  and,  wfiile  if  fills  the  pious  mind 


with  an  undefinable  feeling  of  awe,  under  the 
sense  of  a  present  Deity,  directs  it  to  the  cheer¬ 
ing  doctrines,  and  blessed  promises  of  Revealed 
Truth,  and  may  well  serve  to  increase  its  confi¬ 
dence  ;n  the  never-failing  protection  of  a  recon¬ 
ciled  Father,  who  bestows  those  secret  and  mys¬ 
terious  influences  of  Divine  grace,  through  which 
the  Christian  is  led  “by  a  way  which  he  knows 
not,”  from  the  wintry  scenes  of  earth,  to  the 
glories  of  an  eternal  summer. 

The  snow-bird  of  America  is  another  of  the 
feathered  tribe,  which  the  hand  of  a  beneficent 
Providence  drives  northward  to  fulfil  some  im¬ 
portant  end.  When  the  weather  begins  to  be 
warm,  the  snow-bild  moves  toward  the  colder 
regions,  and  arrives  about  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Factory  in  June,  whence  it  continues  its  course 
still  farther  north,  where  it  breees.  This  kind 
is  so  numerous  as  to  be  found  scattered  over  the 
greater  part,  probably  the  whole,  of  the  northern 
regions  of  North  America,  in  great  profusion. 
Speaking  of  this  remarkable  species,  Mr.  Wilson 
says,  “in  the  circuitous  route  1  travelled,  of  more 
than  1800  miles,  I  never  passed  a  day,  and 
scarcely  a  mile,  without  seeing  numbers  of  these 
birds,  and  frequently  large  flocks  of  several  thou¬ 
sands.” 

The  impulse  which  urges  these  tenants  of  the 
air  to  seek  the  wilds  of  the  north,  .s  evidently 
connected  with  the  instinct  which  h  ads  them  to 
propagate  the  species  ;  and  indeed  some  natural¬ 
ists  are  of  opinion,  that,  in  all  instances  of  migra¬ 
tion,  the  same  instinct  operates.  However  this 
may  be,  it  is  certain  that  these  little  creatures 
find  a  more  secure  retreat  in  the  countries  near 
the  Arctic  Circle,  for  the  important  purpose  of 
incubation,  than  could  readily  be  chosen  in  the 
circle  of  their  summer  haunts.  But,  while  they 
thus  escape  many  formidable  enemies,  they  are 
probably  not  altogether  free  from  danger ;  for 
their  appearance  will  be  hailed  as  a  seasonable 
boon  of  Providence,  by  the  scattered  inhabitants 
of  those  inhospitable  regions,  who  must  find,  in 
this  annual  supply  of  dainty  food,  thus  mysteri¬ 
ously  sent  them  by  an  Unseen  Hand,  an  agreea¬ 
ble  and  wholesome  variety,  after  being  confined, 
during  the  dismal  winter  months,  to  the  unvary¬ 
ing  sameness  of  that  coarse,  unsavoury,  and  oily 
nourishment,  which  their  rude  skill  extracted  from 
the  surrounding  seas. 

The  case  of  the  little  snow-bunting  is  only  a 
particular  instance,  though  a  striking  one,  of  that 
wonderful  instinct  which  belongs  to  so  many  of 
the  feathered  family.  It  marks,  in  a  very  lively 
manner,  the  peculiar  features,  the  extent,  and  the 
land,  arrive  on  this  awakened  coast,  which  they 
render  vocal  with  their  song ;  and,  while  they 
find  a  congenial  climate,  and  food  adapted  to 
their  nature,  immediately  begin  the  important  of¬ 
fices  required  for  the  propagation  of  the  species, 
obtaining,  in  this  remote  island,  a  retreat  compar¬ 
atively  free  from  the  molestation  of  the  enemies 
of  their  species.  In  a  few  weeks,  the  sun  begins 
again  to  lose  its  genial  warmth,  and  symptoms  of 
approaching  winter  warn  these  annual  visitants 
to  return  to  a  more  temperate  climate  ;  but  this 
interval  had  sufficed,  not  only  for  the  hatching 
of  the  brood,  but  for  their  being  reared  and 
cherished  till  they  have  acquired  a  strength  of 
wing  enabling  them  to  accompany  their  adven¬ 
turous  parents,  in  shaping  their  pathless  way  for 
hundreds  of  miles  across  a  stormy  and  apparent¬ 
ly  shoreless  ocean,  without  a  single  land-mark  in 
the  distant  horizon  16  ditect  their  course.' 


